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The testimony of William Penn, concerning 
Isaac PENINGTON. 


As the memory of the just is blessed, so to me 
there seems a blessing upon those that have a 
right remembrance of them: wherefore, to the 
memory of this just man, my dear friend and re- 
lation, Isaac Penington, I do, with a sincere and 
religious affection, dedicate this ensuing testi- 


mony. 

And first, give me leave to say something of 
his manly capacity : the best comes after. 

He was well descended as to his worldly 
parentage, and born heir to a fair inheritance ; 
his education was suitable to his quality among 
men, having all the advantages the schools and 
universities of his own country could give him, 
joined with the conversation of some of the know- 
ingest and considerablest men of his own time. 
But his natural abilities, the gifts of his Creator, 
they excelled : he was a man quick in apprehen- 
sion, fruitful in conception, and of a lively wit 
and intelligence, all adorned with an extraordi- 
nary mildness; that as other men are wont to 
shew their fertility by sharpness, he manifested 
his with an engaging sweetness. 

His father’s station in public business gave 
him pretence enough toa share of the world’s 
greatness ; but, which brings me to his better and 
religious capacity, he, with blessed meek Moses, 
refused the Egyptian glory of the world, and 
chose rather a life dedicated to an enquiry after 
God, and holy fellowship with him and his de- 
spised Israel. 

Very early did the Lord visit him with a more 
than ordinary manifestation of his love ; and it 
had that good effect upon him, that it kept him 
both from the evils and vain worships of the 
world ; and he became the wonder of his kindred 
and familiars for his awful life, and serious and 
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frequent retirements, declining all company that 
might interrupt his meditations ; and by giving 
himself over to a life of mourning and pilgrim- 
age, he was as unpleasant to them, as the world 
was to him. Nor did this sorrow flow from a 
sense of former vice; for he was virtuous from 
his childhood ; but, with holy Habakkuk, from 
the dread he had of the majesty of God, and his 
desire to find a resting-place in the great day of 
trouble. Nothing in these exercises gave him 
ease or comfort, but the smiles of God’s coun- 
tenance upon his soul ; and that it was he thirsted 
after with a perpetual solicitation; first, hows 
shall I appear? and then, O that I may appear 
before God ! 

His inward exercises and enjoyments being of 
a very peculiar nature, made him take little com- 
fort in any of the religious societies then known 
to him. He was as one alone; for he saw so 
much of that uncircumcised and uncrucified 
flesh (which is as grass) profess the mysteries of 
the heavenly kingdom ; I mean people but under 
ordinary convictions, that had never known 
Jacob’s troubles, nor the fear and trembling with 
which the true salvation is wrought; and that 
the spirit and abilities of man took up so great a 
part and share in religious duties among them, 
and the Spirit of the Lord so little, if any atall ; 
that he felt them of little or no use to him. On 
the contrary, he was often burdened with them, 
and pressed in spirit to lay open their carnal 
state under a Christian profession; and though 
they held the notions of the truth, it was not in 
the precious and experimental sense of the holy 
virtue and life of the truth; insomuch that he 
found it his duty to endeavor to break their false 
peace, and bewilder their lofty wisdom and pro- 
fession ; rather approving of a state of humble 
doubting, than hypocritical confidence ; and that 
waiting for the Lord’s coming in spirit, without 
sin, to the salvation of the soul, that people may 
truly know the Lord and his work, and from 
thence speak forth his praise to others, than pro- 
fess the enjoyments of other saints, that had been 
obtained through great tribulations, when they 
had never known any such thing in themselves, 
and so had no true sense of God’s inward work, 
nor the true sacrifice of God’s preparing to offer 
to him, which only is accepted with him. 

This drew reproach upon him, as a man singu- 
lar and censorious, from the worldly professors ; 
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particularly the clergy (that common eclipse be- 
tween God and the souls of people ;) yet those 
that with him waited for the consolation of Israel, 
and the coming of the Son of man in power and 
great glory, they found him out, valued and 
honored him, and sweet was their fellowship to 
him ; who boasted in nothing more than that 
they had nothing to boast of, whilst the Laodicea 
of their age thought she wanted nothing: and 
in that emptiness they waited to be filled of him 
that filleth all things at his coming and kingdom, 
that they might be the witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion and appearance. Some of them died be- 
fore that blessed time came; some saw it, and 
were glad, and with good old Simeon departed 
in peace: and others lived to see the glory of 
that blessed day both dawn and break forth upon 
them, to their admiration and comfort ; among 
whom my dear father-in-law, Isaac Penington, 
was not the last, nor least of note. 

About the year 1657, it pleased the Lord to 
send him a Peter to declare to him that the 
time of the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, and 
breaking forth of the heavenly work of God in 
athe souls of men and women, was come; and 
many Aguilas and Priscillas came after, who in- 
structed him in the way of God more perfectly. 
And however he was advanced above many in 
his knowledge of Scripture, and had formerly 
received many heavenly openings of truth’s mys- 
teries in his soul ; yet did the Lord’s way of ap- 
pearance disappoint his expectation ; and when 
the light broke forth in his heart, which his sin- 
cerity longed for, he found a great mixture, and 
that he had much to lose and part with, before 
he came to be that blessed little child (that new 
and heavenly birth) which inherits the kingdom 
of God ; which made him ery, “ Narrow is the 
way, and strait is the gate indeed that leads to 
life.” 

But to the glory of the living God, and praise 
of this just man’s memory, let me say, neither 
his worldly station, the most considerable of any 
that had closed with this way, nor the contradic- 
tions it gave to any former conceptions, nor the 
debasement it brought upon his learning and 
wisdom, nor yet that reproach and loss that at- 
tended his public espousing of it, did deter him 
from owning and cordially embracing it; but 
with an humble and broken spirit he fell before 
this holy appearance of Jesus, that true light of 
men, whose power and life he felt revealed in 
him, to the saving of his soul; and boldly owned 
and confessed this spiritual coming of the great 
Messiah, that was able to teach him all things: 
to his name his knee truly bowed, and the Scrip- 
ture was in him fulfilled; with Nathaniel he 
cried, “‘ Thou art the Son of God ! thou art the 
king of Israel!’ Now he saw clearly between 
the precious and the vile in himself, between 
that which was truly of God, and that which was 
merely of man in his former exercises ; and he 
was not stiff nor stout in defence of his own 
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building, and former conceivings: no; but sold 
all for the pearl, and became willingly a poor 
man in spirit, thet so he might enter into the 
kingdom of God. Thus parting with all he 
had not received of God, he received a new 
stock from heaven, wherein God prospered him; 
the dew of heaven rested upon his branch and 
root, and he grew rich and fruitful in all heavenly 
treasure ; ‘‘ full of love, faith, mercy, patience, 
and long-suffering ; diligent in the work of the 
Lord, and exemplary in his duty to God and 
men.” Insomuch that I may say he was one of 
a thousand; “ zealous, yet tender; wise, yet 
humble : a constant and early comer to meetings, 
and watchful and reverent in them: one that 
ever loved power and life more than words; and 
as for that he waited, so would he be often deeply 
affected with it, and made to utter such testi- 
monies as were greatly to the help of the poor 
and needy, the weary and heavy-laden, the true 
sojourners and travellers to the eternal rest and 
city of God.” To this his writings as well as 
ministry tended, as his ensuing worthy labors 
will abundantly witness; wherein it will be easy 
for the reader to observe his peculiar and mighty 
love to the great professors of religion in these 
kingdoms, whom carnal apprehensions, or unjust 
prejudices, have hindered from closing with the 
blessed truth, as itis known and felt amongst 
us ; and his fervent labors to remove these ob- 
structions, with such tenderness, yet great clear- 
ness, that I may venture to style him their 
apostle ; for as in almost every meeting, so in 
every book, the bent of his spirit was towards 
them, that those who made a more than ordinagy 
profession of God, not without some ancient 
touches of the divine grace, and experience of 
God’s visitation, (though much extinguished with 
human and worldly mixtures,) might come to 
know what that was they once tasted of, how they 
lost it, and which is the way to recover the living 
and full enjoyment of it, even the inward knock- 
ings and appearance of Jesus the Saviour, to the 
salvation of their souls: and I pray God they 
may answer his love (for he was much spent on 
their account ;) that so his ministry, writings, 
travels, and tears may not be matter of charge 
and evidence against them in the day of their 
judgment. 

As his outward man grew in age, his inward 
man grew in grace and the knowledge of our 
dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; for the ex- 
cellency of which, he had justly counted all 
things else but as dross and dung: for it was 
observable among them that rightly knew him 
in his declining time, when the candle of his 
natural life burnt dimmer, his soul waxed 
stronger, and, like a replenished lamp, shined 
with greater lustre; and truly he had a double 
portion of the spirit upon him, and was anointed 
with judgment and zeal for the Lord, which ap- 

eared in two eminent respects : 

First, that he was very urgent that all those 
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who knew any thing of the heavenly gift of 
ministry unto others, would always wait in their 
several exercises to be endued with matter and 
power from on high, before they opened their 
mouths in a testimony for the Lord; and that 
at all times, as well out of meetings as in them, 
they might live so near the Lord, as to feel the 
key of David opening the mysteries of the 
heavenly kingdom, and by experiencing the 
depth of the heavenly travail, and the trials, de- 
liverances, and consolations of it, with that do- 
minion and victory that in the end, by persever- 
ance, are obtained, they might be as true saviours 
on Mount Zion, the salt and lights of the world, 
thoroughly furnished to every good word and 
work, and master-builders in God’s house ; that 
“a pure and living stream of ministry might be 
continued and conveyed to the generations to 
come ; that they might not only hear, but taste 
of what we have known of the word and work of 
life and redemption in our age.” Herein he was 
very careful. 

But his excellency in the second respect, was 
his fervent love to the heavenly union of brethren; 
and whatever struck at that, though under ever 
such specious pretences, he no sooner perceived 
it, and the subtil but mischievous workings of it, 
than with deep wisdom he detected, and with 
his whole might encountered and opposed it. 

And though by nature he was suffering to a 
degree of letting his mercy to others almost 
wound his own soul; yet so deeply did his love 
to the Lord and his people, and to that comely 
order God had settled them in, engage his soul, 
that he was as bold as a lion, yea, as warlike as a 
champion, against that spirit that went up and 
down to sow jealousies, to smite and reflect upon 
the holy care of the brethren, carnally inter- 
preting their tender love and great pains, as if 
what was done by them were not intended to the 
edification of the body, but exaltation of some 
particular persons over it. This ingratitude and 
injustice his soul abhorred, and often mourned 
for such as were so seduced; as if it were the 
design of those that had from the beginning laid 
out themselves in the service of God and his 
people, to bring them at last to a blind and un- 
warrantable subjection, that they might the 
better exercise dominion over them. This evil 
eye he helped to put out; and, in his opposition 
to this wandering and destroying spirit, that leads 
out of the love and unity of brethren, he ap- 
proved himself a valiant of Israel, a Phineas for 
the God of his salvation; and the rewards of 
heaven were poured into his bosom ; for his holy 
ministry manifestly increased in life and power, 
and his peace flowed as a river, and many were 
the witnesses of his enlargements. Let those 
that have lost their first love, and are gone from 
their ancient habitation, “ rage, and imagine vain 
things,”’ if they will: surely the travails and tes- 
timonies of this blessed man will be a witness 
against them that will not easily be silenced, and 
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a burthen upon their backs that will not be easily 
taken off. But because he desired not their de- 
struction, but prayed earnestly to the last for 
their return, let not me, whilst I am writing of 
his character, fall short of his compassions; no, 
I pray God also with my whole spirit that they 
may repent, be contrite in heart, and faithfully 
return ; at which, if the angels in heaven, cer- 
tainly the spirits of the just that dwell in 
heavenly places, will abundantly rejoice too. 
These two cares were chiefly and almost con- 
tinually before him. Thus he drew near to the 
grave, and I now draw to an end; but because 
this service is never to be done again, let me say, 
that as he was a light in the church, so he was a 
blessing to his own family: “ A most chaste and 
loving husband, a very tender and prudent father, 
and a just and kind master.” I will add, ‘‘ and 
a good neighbor, and a most secret and firm 
friend ;”’ of all unapt to believe ill, but never to 
report it, much less to do it to any: a man that 
ruled his tongue, swift to hear, slow to speak : 
but, when he did speak, he was serious, yet sweet, 
and not uncheerful. What shall I say, but that 
great and many were the gifts God honored him 
with, and with them he truly honored his pro- 
fession. Being thus fit to live, he was prepared 
to die, and had nothing else todo when that 
summons was served upon him, which was in the 
sixty-third year of his age; at what time it 
pleased the Lord he fell very sick, under a sharp 
and painful distemper, which hastened his dis- 
solution: however, the anguish of that bitter 
exercise could give no shake to internal peace, 
so well established before it came; but he died, 
as he lived, in the faith that overcomes the 
world ; whose soul being now released from the 
confinements of time and frailties of mortality, 
is ascended into the glorious freedom and un- 
disturbed joys of the just, where, with his holy 
brethren the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs of Jesus, he for ever blesseth and praiseth 
the God and Father of the righteous generations 
by Jesus Christ, God’s Lamb, and our heavenly 
Redeemer; to whom with the Father be all 
honor, glory, might, majesty and dominion, 
through all the ages of his church, and for ever. 
Amen. WILLIAM PENN. 
Westminster, the 12th of the 12th mo., 1680-81. 


“ We may die,” says the celebrated Wesley, 
“ without the knowledge of many truths, and be 
carried into Abraham’s bosom, but if we die 
without Jove, what will knowledge avail? Just 
as much as it avails the devil and his angels! I 
will not quarrel with you about any opinion ; 
only see that your hearts be right towards God ; 
that you know and love the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
that you love your neighbor, and walk as your 
Master walked, and I desire no more. I am sick 
of opinions ; I am weary to hear; my soul loathes 
their frothy food. Give me solid and substantial 
Religion. Give me an humble, gentle lover of 
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God and man. A man full of mercy and good | girls, young women, aged mothers, were there,— 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. | though the larger number consisted of the girls 
A man laying himself out in the work of faith, | of Bethlehem. They were dressed for work, not 
the patience of hope and the labor of love. Let | for a holiday; but it was the oriental dress of 
my soul be with these Christians wheresoever | many colors, and these colors brought out bright 
they are and whatsoever opinion they are of.| by the sun of a Syrian noon. The scene hada 
Whosoever doeth the will of my Father which | life, and a glow, and a beauty about it, which, 


is in Heaven the same is my brother, sister 
and mother.” 


From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE WELL OF DAVID, BETHLEHEM, JERU- 
SALEM. 
(Continued from page 564.) 


But we must pass the gardens of Solomon, and 
go forward. We soon leave the aqueduct, which 
like a serpent winds along, now disappearing and 


now reappearing; and find ourselves ere long) 


within sight of Bethlehem. Moving onwards 
along the rugged road, sometimes through half- 
tilled fields and sometimes up a rough hillside, 
sometimes down into a deep vale, we at length 
ascend a steep, formed, not of rough stones and 
soil, but of sloping shelves of solid rock. It was 
somewhat alarming. No English horse, great or 
small, would have faced such a path, especially 
as in many places it was worn into smoothness 


on which no foot could stand. Of such acclivi- | 


ties Solomon perhaps spoke when he said that 
he knew not “ the way of a serpent upon a rock,” 
(Prov. xxx. 19.) The prophet Amos, too, per- 
haps knew these smooth steeps, as Tekoah, where 


he fed his flocks, was not far off, and it wasa 
place like this that made him ask the question, 
“Shall horses run upon the rock; will one) 


plough there with oxen ?” (Amos vi. 12.) Our 
stout, sure-footed Syrian ponies did not hesitate. 
It seemed a matter of great indifference to them 
what sort of road it was,—level or steep, soft or 
hard, smooth or rocky. ‘They were at home on 
all of these. Not so we. 
us dismounted, thinking our own feet surer than 
theirs. As I had begun, even already, to have 


Accordingly some of 


even apart from its old histories, could not but 
fascinate a stranger’s eye. We rode up to the 
joyous circle, and, though we could not converse 
with them, we could ask for water. One of them 
drew it for us in a skin-pitcher, into which I 
dipped my gutta-percha cup, and quenched my 
thirst with the pleasant waters of David’s well, 
not asking whether it was really his or not. 

In a few minutes we were in the midst of 
Bethlehem, looking down upon the opposite steep, 
and standing before the small low gate of the 
convent. ismounting, and leaving our ponies 
in the keeping of some young Bethlemites, we 
bent our heads, or rather bodies, to the height of 
the door-way, and went in. We saw the “ church 
of the nativity,” the “cave of the nativity,” the 
“tomb of the innocents,’ the marble slab, in 
front of which is the inlaid Latin inscription, 
hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est,— 
“ Here, of the Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ was 
| born.” 

We did not stay long amid the follies and 
mockeries of the convent. Glad to be done with 
them, we were hastening out, when we were met 
|in the outer court, hard by the chapel door, by 
the “ buyers and sellers”’ of Bethlehem, who 
carry on a trade here in olive beads, mother-of- 
| pearl crosses, Hebron glass-rings, boxes made of 
| Dead Sea asphalt, and such like articles,—mak- 
|ing the church, if not a den of thieves, at least 
a house of merchandise. Their traffic is not a dull 
| one at any time, but is especially brisk at those 
/seasons when the pilgrims flock in thousands to 
the shrine. 

We left the town, not without many a look 
behind, for it remains long in view, and like all 
Eastern villages looks best from a distance.* 





some confidence in our tough little steeds, I kept | After we had ridden above a mile, we descried 
my saddle, and without a slip or stumble my | three riders approaching us, evidently not natives, 
pony carried me to the top of the whole series of but English. One of them was my friend Mr. 
sloping shelves. Just about the top, and almost! Graham, who had for the last two years been 
immediately before entering the town, we came} sojourning in Jerusalem. We had not seen 
upon the well of David, and if the town then | fellow-countryman for six weeks, so we were glad 
stood where it now does, the well would be just, | to receive and return a Scottish welcome on the 
as David describes it, “by the gate,” (2 Sam. | heights of Bethlehem. 
xxiii. 15.) The gate certainly is gone; but the; “ Have you seen the Shepherd’s Plain?” was 
well is there. It isan arched enclosure of a con- | one of our friend’s first questions. 
siderable compass, and open at the sides. We! “No, we have not,” was our answer. 
heard, as we came near, the noise of many voices, | —-———— Siiie accumccaine nee 
with mirth between ; not the sound of quarrelling! ; ee words of Jerome, read long ago, 
3 ea rom Bethlehem : “ In this village 
Arabs, which had become familiar to us, but of Christ all is rural simplicity. Save the sound of 
something gentler, such as we heard at Hebron) psalms all is silence. The ploughman holding the 
when first we entered. As we came up to the | plough-share sings Alleluia. The sweating reaper 
well we saw some twenty or thirty females, all employs bimself with psalms. The vinedresser, pron- 
busy, both with tongue and hands, at their work ing his vines with curving hook, sings some song of 


. : : David. These are our s in thi ion ; these are 
of washing and drawing water. Little children, ' our jove-chants.” a Pe 5 een 
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“Then turn back and I will be your guide to 
it. ” 

We turned accordingly and rode towards the 
town. About half-a-mile from it, and at the top 
of the opposite slope, a road leads to the left. 
Into this we first turned aside. At the corner 
where the roads meet, there is a garden or or- 
chard, chiefly planted with fig-trees. This, tra- 
dition says, was the farm of Jesse, the father of 
David. Close by this there isa field where there 
is a very old well, and where the ruins of some 
old town are observable under the surface. This 
may have been the original city of Bethlehem.* 
We then rode through the town once more, in 
order to reach the Plain of the Shepherds. On 
our way a Bethlehemite met us, offering for sale 
the head and antlers of a large stag 

Down the steep slope we went, on through a 
ploughed field to the Shepherd’s Plain. In the 
middle of it are the ruins of a convent or church 
surrounded by trees, chiefly olives. As this is 
the only plain in the neighborhood, the district 
being very hilly, there is little doubt that this is 
the real plain where the shepherds fed their flocks 
when the angel appeared. They were “ abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by |1 
night,” (Luke ii. 8,) most likely in spring or 
summer, not in winter. To these believing men, 
lying on this green plain, the message came, con- 
cerning the wondrous birth. “ While feeding|n 
their sheep, they found the Lamb of God,” as 
Jerome remarks. Over all these hills which rise 


on every side the glory shone,—that same glory 
which Moses saw in the bush, and which after- 
wards took up its dwelling in the tabernacle and 
temple. 
praises of the heavenly host, “‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good will 


Round these grey rocks echoed the 


toward men.”’ Up that very stecp which we 
had just descended, these good men proceeded 
with all haste to see the holy child. On yon 
height stood the stable into which they entered 
and found the babe with M: ary and Joseph. 
They told their tale, not only to the parents, but 
to the wondering people (Luke ii. 17, 18 ;) and 
then quietly retraced their steps down the same 
road and resumed their watch. The scene, the 
voice, the music, the glory, the shepherds’ eager 
steps,—all came up before us. How ¢rue every- 
thing appeared ! 

On this plain, too, David had fed his flocks ; 
and perhaps it was here that the 23d Psalm was 
given to him by the Spirit of God. How plea- 
santly did it sound here,—“ The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.’’ Here, too, Ruth 
had gleaned, when living with Naomi in the 
aity. After magunny a short time on the spot, 


s Perhaps it was he Te ‘th: at the tomb of Jesse and 
David was shewn in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 
Onomast. Bethlehem. There is also an old well here 
which may be the true “ well of Bethlehem.” Itis 
not at all unlikely that Bethlehem may have migrated 
& little from its original site as Hebron has done. 


' 
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and gazing on all the heights, we moved upwards 
to the village. As we passed through it, the 
same large antlers were flourished again before 
us, and the same price asked. After following 
us for some time, and seeing that it was vain to 
attempt to get us up to Azs price, the Bethlehem- 
ite came down to ours, and gave the horns for 
the fifteen piastres. This was a good specimen 
of an Eastern bargain; charge double of what 
you expect to get; get the whole if you can, if 
not, take the half, or perhaps the tenth ! 

We now moved forward to Jerusalem. Be- 
hind us was Bethlehem ; beneath us to the right 
the shepherds’ plain, and above it the village 
Pastore, in which the shepherds are said to have 
dwelt. * * * 

What place is that, I asked? 
It is Jerusalem !—Jerusalem ! 
went through the heart. 


That place ? 
What a thrill 
Jerusalem! Is itso? 
And have we seen Jerusalem at last ! 

We ceased to speak ; smitten dumb by a feel- 
ng, of which [ had never known the like, nor 
ever expect to know again. 

Wonder, solemnity, joy, sadness, were all 
mingled tozether. Yet above these, or at least 
wah these, there rose up affection; affection as 
tender and profound as that with which one re- 
gards the city of their birth, their father’s rest- 
ing-place, and their children’s home. British 
nationality seemed for a moment lost in something 
greater than itself. 

A man’s first look at Jerusalem is not a thing 
which calls up exclamations, or which gets vent 
in words ; and so we mused in silence, not ask- 

ing any questions nor turning round to adjoining 
objects, nor doing anything that would break the 
new spell that had in a moment bound us, or in- 
terfere with the one thought that filled us,— 
“ this is Jerusalem.” 

Other places have their objects of interest ; 

Sinai spoke to us of Moses, Hebron of Abraham, 
Bethlehem of the new-born Christ. But Jeru- 
salem has a thousand such objects; and it was 
the sudden uprising of these in one glorious cloud 
that so fixed the eye and absorbed the mind. 
Memories without number seemed to float over 
that mountain-circle which embraces and em- 
bosoms the wondrous city. Melchizedec, David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah,—the Son 
of God himself ;—but no ;—it is vain to name 
the names or number the events linked with this 
old spot. They make up one mighty sum, and 
we dwell upon this great whole. We give our- 
selves up to the influence of this great mass of 
holy histories, without any attempt for the pre- 
sent to analyse or distinguish. That will come 
afterwards. Meanwhile we surrender ourselves 
to the undefined feeling that springs from the 
simple knowledge that this is Jerusalem. 

The view we get from this spot is far from 
being a good one. We might be inclined to call 
it poor. But it was reality; and how vivid as 


| well as how refreshing did that reality appear to 
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us who had just the moment before been gazing 
on traditional lies and monkish mockeries! The 
stone of Mar-Elias and the Mount of Olives,— 
what a difference between the clumsy fable and 
the majestic truth ! 

The city seemed to possess magnetic power. 
We felt drawn towards it,—eager to stand within 
its gates. Not so had it been with Sinai. The 
stern memories of the past, and the inhospitable 
wildness of the present, repelled us. There was 
nothing attractive in its fiery peaks, associated as 
they were with death, and wrath, and the inex- 
orable law. But Jerusalem wins the heart, and 
draws the steps towards itself, by a mighty and 
mysterious magnetism. You feel as if approach- 
ing home, and as if every object and scene were 
bidding you welcome. 

As we came nearer the city we descended con- 
siderably into the hollow, where lies what the 
natives call Birketes-Sultan, or King’s Pool, and 
which some suppose to be the lower pool of 
Gibon. Here Solomon’s aqueduct passes over 
to Mount Zion, and thence to Mount: Moriah. 
Just before this, on the left, was a large space 
enclosed with new white walls, where a building 
was beginning to be erected for the benefit of the 
Jews, by Sir Moses Montefiore. We saw camels 
bringing the stones, and the workmen hewing 
them with their large hammers: for neither in 
Egypt nor in Palestine did we see the chisel em- 
ployed for hewing or smoothing the stones. It 
is only the sound of ‘‘ axes and hammers,” that 
is heard in these lands. On a large stone at one 
of the angles of the outer walls, looking towards 
the road, we read, in very large Hebrew charac- 
ters, M. M., being, as we interpreted, the initials 
of the benevolent founder, who gives liberally of 
his money (as few European Jews do) for the 
temporal benefit of his nation. 

The sun had set, and the evening was closing 
up, so we hastened forward. We were on the 
point of being too late for admittance ; for the 
single-man or watch-man, or whatever his name 
of office may be, had come out, and standing on 
a small hillock, from which he could be well 
heard on all sides, was shouting vigorously, 
“ Yellah, yellah,’”"—Come on, come on ; the same 
shout that cheered us up the pyramids, and so 
often greeted us in the desert from the lips of 
sheikh or dragoman. It had more in it of the 
chiding than of the welcome ; but we, along with 
some loiterers outside, obeyed the summons, and, 
mounting the steep, were soon within the gates of 
Jq@usalem. 

We entered by the south-western or Jaffa gate, 
the chief place of exit and of entrance.* Im- 


































































































































































































































































































* Two English pilgrims that visited the city in 1611, 
speak thus of this gate:—‘‘ The west gate of the city 
is called Joppa gate, or castle gate, and is a very strong 
gate of iron, with thirteen pieces of brasse ordinance 
planted on the wall about the gatc ;” (p. 97.) These 
writers add:— There is not one fair street in all 
Jerusalem, as it now is.” Matters are not much im- 
proved since then. 
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mediately on entering, the castle or tower of 
David is seen on the right hand, a massive ob- 
long structure, which had been partly visible 
from the outside. The street into which we 
passed was wide and open ; but only half paved, 
and encroached upon, just behind the gate, bya 
large pool of rain-water. A few minutes, how- 
ever, brought us to the gate of our hotel, and 
another minute seated us in the comfortable par- 
lour of Mr. Simeon Rosenthal, where dinner was 
awaiting us. Like most such rooms in Jerusalem, 
it is arched; stone being much cheaper than 
wood. Inside, this gives rather an elegant ap- 
pearance to the chamber, and the dome on the 
roof takes away from the monotonous flatness 
which the square houses of the east often exhibit. 
This excellent hotel is on Mount Zion, very near 
the English church. Our windows looked down 
upon the large square pool, called Hezekiah’s; 
beyond which there shot up the patched and 
clumsy dome of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre; while beyond that, in the distance, there 
rose the flat ridge of Scopus. Often, as I looked 
down upon that old church, so far within the 
city, now in the day of its contraction, I have 
wondered how any one could expect us to believe 
that once, in the day of the city’s far-spread 
fulness, it could have stood without its walls. 

Our desert-wanderings were now fairly over, 
and we had the prospect of a three weeks’ so- 
journ here. Our feet now stood within Jerusalem, 
and our head was to rest, not beneath the canvas 
of a tent, but under the roof of a dwelling, a 
dwelling in that city and on that mount which 
from childhood we had longed to see. 

The day was rapidly falling, and the sky, 
which in its early part had been sunny, had 
passed into dulness. The evening was bleak and 
chill ; and there was a quiet cloudiness over the 
city, which seemed to suit both our mood and the 
scene. 

(To be continued.) 





Joun WILSON FLETCHER and Mary FLETCH- 
ER, of Cockermouth, England, the former 
deceased 2d of 10th mo., and the latter 10th of 
4th mo., 1857. 


Closely united in life, these dear friends were 
not long separated in death. An illness of eight 
days terminated the life of John Wilson Fletcher. 
The evening before the commencement of it, he 
attended the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders at Cockermouth, and transacted its busi- 
ness in his usual weighty and impressive manner. 
Although the nature of the complaint, a fever, 
precluded much expression, his mind was evi- 
dently preserved in calmness and resignation to 
the Divine will. 

In early life, he was favored with the religious 
care of pious parents, and the results of their 
watchful training were manifested in his subse- 
quent course. His deportment was sedate, and 
his words few and savoury. He was highly es 
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teemed by all with whom he associated ; and his 
judgment, being sound and clear, was greatly 
valued. This made his assistance much sought 
in public affairs ; but it is believed he often feared 
lest the amount of time thus sacrificed to the 

d of the community should insensibly occupy 
that time, and those talents, which might have 
been dedicated to higher and holier purposes. 
Neither these, however, nor his own extensive 
private concerns, prevented his diligently attend- 
ing to those of our religious Society, to the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of which he was sincerely 
attached, through his whole life. His services 
were highly and deservedly estimated by his 
friends. He was a diligent attender of all our 
religious meetings, and weightily engaged in 
those for Discipline, to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of his fellow members, especially in the 
compass of his own Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings. His character was retiring and unobtru- 
sive. 

He was aware that his sickness was unto death ; 
and although entertaining a very low estimate of 
himself, he was enabled to look forward to the 
approaching event with full reliance on the mercy 
of God, through Jesus Christ. On being asked, 
the day before his death, if he felt peaceful, he 
replied that ‘he did not feel that sense of accept- 
ance which he desired,—that he was a poor crea- 
ture, and much stripped.” It was then said, 


that our salvation is all of free mercy: he feel- 


ingly responded, “ Yes, all of free mercy. If [ 
be favored with the lowest seat in the kingdom 
of heaven, I shall be unworthy of it, as I am of 
the least of the Lord’s mercies.” 

Although the mind of the dear invalid was 
perfectly clear, even to the last, such was the 
prostration of his physical powers, that he was 
not able again to give expression to his feelings ; 
and he rapidly grew weaker through the suc- 
ceeding day, till he passed gently and peacefully 
away, surrounded by his beloved children and 
nearest relatives, who were sustained by the con- 
soling belief that the precious departed spirit had 
gained the victory, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

The decease of his beloved wife had taken 
place only a few months before hisown. Inthe 
experience of Mary Fletcher the gracious prowise: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee,’ was rewarkably realized. Through a pro- 
tracted illness, accompanied at times with acute 
bodily suffering, she was enabled so to place her 
trust in her Heavenly Father, as strikingly to 
evince to those around her that her mind was 
indeed preserved in that peace which passeth all | 
understanding. What hidden conflicts she had 
to pass through before this sweet evidence of | 


peace was granted, are perhaps only known to| 
That she was | 
brought into close self-examination may be in-| 
ferred from her allusion to a want of faithful-! bright before me.” 


the great Searcher of hearts. 
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ness, and, subsequently, from her thanksgivings 
for deliverance from every bond. 

From the commencement of her illness she was 
impressed with a belief that she should not re- 
cover; but all anxiety on her own account seem- 
ed taken away, whilst with regard to those dear 
to her, and from whom she was so soon to be 
separated, her confidence was strong that they 
would be cared for. 

In a letter addressed, a few weeks before her 
death, to one of her children, then absent, she 
thus expresses herself: “ And now, dear ’ 
the pains of the body seem all I have to contend 
with in the way of suffering, and what an un- 
speakable favor! I think even these are gradu- 
ally lessening—and that my prospects are peace- 
ful. Should a serious change suddenly or 
unexpectedly occur, be assured that all is well. 
Having myself this happy assurance, it seems 
right for my dearest ones also to have the bene- 
fit of it.” 

Whilst resting on the blessed evidence, that 
her peace was made with her God, she dwelt 
much on her own utter unworthiness, feeling that 
all was in unmerited merey—that she had noth- 
ing of her own to trust to, often repeating the 
lines, 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

A week or two before her death, on her hus- 
band telling her he was going to meeting, she 
said—“ Think of one who never more will wor- 
ship with thee there, but who will soon leave the 
church militant to join the church triumphant in 
heaven.” 

One morning, on a little reviving after a night 
of great prostration and bodily weakness, she 
sweetly and appropriately addressed those of her 
family who were about her; and on observing 
her servants come into the room, she spoke kind- 
ly to them, and prayed that they might keep 
near Him, who had in his love already softened 
their hearts, and with whom was no respect of 
persons—all souls being alike precious in his 
sight. i 
As the parting hour drew near, her maternal 
feelings turned in great tenderness towards her 
children ; and to soothe the sorrow of separation, 
she would tell them not to grieve—that there was 
no need of mourning, but rather of rejoicing, on 
her account. 

After intervals of great prostration, she would 
frequently exclaim in the language of the psalm- 
ist : “‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.” 

In expressing her thankfulness for the peace 
with which she was favored, she remarked,— 
“It is no merit of my own, but all in boundless, 
free merey,” adding, “‘ what a favor it is that 
mental anguish is not added to my bodily suffer- 
ing ; the last is all I have to bear, now that I feel 
myself to be on the border-land, where all is 
She spoke at different times 
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of the wonders and mystery of Redeeming love,| Dr. Worthington believes that the statistics of 
and of the inability of the natural mind to com- 


| of t ait Insane Asylums are giving valuable information 
prehend and realize it, unless spiritually en-| +, reference to the f insanity i 
lishtened. causes of insanity in general; 

“The evening before her death, on taking leave the tendency of certain causes to produce certain 
of a near connexion, she said, “ Although we | forms of the disease ; the supposed increase of 
shall not meet again on earth, I believe we shall 
meet again on mount Zion, where, with the loved 
ones gone before, and with saints and angels, 
harps will be given us, and we shall ever sing 
praises.” Shortly afterwards, on being asked if 
she felt happy, she replied, “O yes! happy, 
happy, happy !” 

These, and a short prayer of thanksgiving, 
were almost the last words she uttered, ere the 
spirit was released from its “‘ earthly house,” to 
enter, as we humbly believe, one of those hea- 
venly mansions prepared by the Father for those 
who love him. 

As an Elder in the Church, our dear friend 
was concerned to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, by a consistent walk in life; and she 
will be remembered by many of the younger 
class, as well as by those more advanced in years, 
who have to bear the burden and heat of the day, 
as a sympathizing friend, faithful in private ad- 
monition, and at seasons enabled to speak the 
Truth in love, to the edification of the body.— 
Annual Monitor. 


the disease in recent times, and upon other points. 
His tables show that of the 1362 patients ad- 
mitted since the opening of the Institution, 615 
have been discharged, restored ; 112 much im- 
proved, 164 improved, and 221 stationary ; 188 
have died, and 62 remain under care. The un- 
married have numbered 645, and the married 
473 ; 94 were widowers and widows, and the con- 
dition of 150 was unknown. 

In 775 of the 1362 cases, the duration of in- 
sanity was less than one year; in 356 cases it 
was from one to five years; 172 suffered various 
lengths of time between five and forty years, 16 
over 40 years, and 43 during unknown periods. 

Ninety-five patients were under 20 years of age 
at the time of their admission ; 405 were from 
20 to 30 years of age; 306 from 30 to 40 ; 242 
from 40 to 50, and 182 from 50 to 60, and 132 
at various more advanced ages. 


In regard to the general health of the insane, 
Dr. Worthington remarks : 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1858. “« After the acute stage has passed without 

——— ——— reason being restored, and patients have settled 
into a state of chronic insanity, the physical 
health generally becomes re-established; and 
then, if placed under circumstances favorable to 
its continuance, the insane have, perhaps, as fair 
a prospect of long life as persons in the possession 
of all their faculties. In an Institution where 
all their wants and comforts are properly attended 
to, without care or thought on their part, they 
may indeed be considered as less subject to the 
various causes of acute disease, than the world at 
large, and probably enjoy quite as good physical 
health. * . * * 

‘¢ Occupation for mind and body is undoubted- 
ly one of the most important means of contribut- 
ing to the improvement and welfare of the insane, 
especially of that large class of chronic cases, of 
which the principal part of the population of 
Asylums for the insane generally consists. It is 
as useful to the residents of these Institutions as 
to the sane portion of the community, in employ- 
ing that inherent activity, which is so liable 
without it to be directed to hurtful objects. Ex- 
perience ‘has fully shown, that the more the 
means are multiplied for affording employment 
of a useful or agreeable character to the residents 
of these Asylums the more comfortable, contented 
and healthy will those residents uniformly be 
found to be. 


Of all the means employed there is none so 








Frrenps’ ASYLUM FoR THE INsANE.—The 
Forty-first Annual Report of the state of the 
Asylum, near Frankford, Philadelphia, has been 
placed in our hands, furnishing some details and 
information which will be interesting, and to some 
of our readers, probably important. From the 
Report of the Superintendent, Dr. J. H. Worth- 
ington, it appears that 

‘: On the 1st of Third month, 1857, there were 
remaining in the Asylum 58 patients, of whom 
29 were males and 29 females; and there have 
been admitted since, 18 males and 23 females; 
making a total of 99 who have received the 
benefit of the Institution during the year. The 
highest number in the House at any time was 
68 ; the lowest, 58; and the average number dur- 
ing the year was 61 8-12. 

‘‘ Of the 99 who have been in the House dur. 
ing the year, 37 have been discharged ; of whom, 
18 were men and 19 were women, leaving 62, 
of whom 29 are men and 33 are women, under 
care at the present time. 

‘Of the eighteen men discharged nine were 
restored, two much improved, one improved, one 
stationary, and five died ; of the women, ten were 
restored, three much improved, one improved, 
three stationary, and two died.” 
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generally applicable as the labor of the farm or 
garden ; and hence a considerable quantity of 
land is now everywhere considered an indispen- 
sable addition to Asylums for the Insane. The 
land attached to our Asylum, amounting to sixty- 
two acres, affords ample facilities for this kind 
of occupation, which is freely enjoyed by a con- 
siderable number of the male patients—an at- 
tendant from each male ward being required to 
take out a party daily for exercise in some of the 
various occupations incident to the care ot the 
farm, garden and grounds, or in walking upon 
the premises or through the surrounding coun- 
try. Riding on the circular railroad, and a great 
variety of innocent and healthful games and 
amusements, besides affording muscular exercise, 
occupy the mind agreeably, and serve the pur- 
pose of more active exertion among a class whio, 
from not being inured to it by their previous 
habits, might consider manual labor burden- 
some. 

The female patients have also experienced 
during the year, the advantage of regular and 
systematic occupation. All of their wards are 
furnished with sewing and knitting materials ; 
and besides making up all their own clothing, 
they have employed their spare time in making 
a considerable number of garments for the poor. 
Among no class of patients has occupation been 


found of more benefit than among the excited 
females. 


Some of the insane are possessed of much 
more mental activity and capacity for literary 
pursuits, than is generally supposed. This ac- 
tivity is often displayed in whimsical ways, but 
if fostered and properly directed, may be made 
to contribute to the advantage of the individual 
and that of his fellow-sufferers. A patient who 
spent several years in the Asylum, occupied a 
great portion of his time in keeping a record of 
the weather, by pricking the figures with a pin, 
on small sheets of paper, in regular columns, 
surrounded by an ornamental border. Another, 
while a resident here, filled many quires of paper 
with mathematical calculations, selections from 
favorite authors, and original observations, all in 
the neatest writing, which he preserved with 
scrupulous care. An inmate of an Asylum has| 
been known to add considerably to his scientific 
reputation, by articles for publication, prepared 
while laboring under an attack of Insanity. It 
was with a view of cultivating this disposition 
among the inmates of the Asylum, that the 
Library was established, in a building erected 
expressly for the purpose, in 1838,—and the first | 
course of Lectures was delivered to them in the 
following winter. With the same view the Lec- 
tures have been continued since, and the stock 


of apparatus was largely increased during the 
past year.” 


Dr. Worthington spent a few months last year, 
travelling in Europe, and visiting some of the 
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principal Institutions for the Insane in England 
and France, and he bears the following testimony 
to the great influence of the reformation in the 
treatment of the insane commenced by Friends 
at the Retreat near York :— 


“ Tt was impossible to witness the efforts made 
by the British Government to provide for the 
insane poor, and to contrast their present with 
their former condition—quiet, comfort, cleanli- 
ness and kind treatment, with neglect, filth, 
chains, and violence—and not inquire how so 
great a change has been brought about. It would 
be out of place to offer here an outline even of 
the progress of improvements from the founding 
of the [Friends’] Retreat, near York, in 1798, 
down to the present time; but it may be re- 
marked, that at the time of the publication of 
the description of that Institution, in 1814, the 
improved system of treatment that had been pur- 
sued there for twenty-one years, had scarcely 
found its way into any other establishment. It 
was, however, adopted soon after in several new 
institutions then about going into operation, and 
has since become the rule of action in all the 
Asylums of the country, where it has been 
carried out to an extent that could scarcely have 
been foreseen by its authors. It is probable, that 
to the elucidation of the principles of the moral 
treatment of insanity, as portrayed in that work, 
and to the example of the Retreat, we are 
indebted, more than to any other human agency, 
for the improvement that has taken place in Eng- 
land and in this country, in the care and manage- 
ment of the insane. The author of the “ De- 
scription of the Retreat,” Samuel Tuke, has, 
within a few months past, been called to rest 
from his labors, and the present seemed a suit- 
able occasion to place on record our acknowledg- 
ments for the services he has rendered the cause 
of the Insane.” 


We close our extracts from the Physician’s 
report with the following important observa- 
tions :— 

«“ Asa part of the improved system of treat- 
ment of the Insane, uniform kindness and candor 
in all our intercourse with them, cannot be too 
frequently urged upon all concerned in their 
management, either within or without the walls 
ofan Asylum. One reason, perhaps, why de- 
ception is so often sought to be practiced upon 
them is, that they are supposed to be incapable 
of distinguishing between truth and fiction, and 
individuals are thus led, sometimes with good in- 
tentions, to practice what they suppose to be 
harmless deception, which they imagine the sub- 
ject of it will never discover. While the insane 
are peculiarly sensitive to any want of respect 
towards themselves, and are frequently remark- 
ably acute in penetrating the motives of others, 
they are easily won by real kindness and sin- 
cerity, which they quickly perceive can have no 
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object but their own benefit. It is only by this 
kind of treatment that their confidence and re- 
spect can be secured, while deception is almost 
sure to be discovered and visited by resentment 
or dislike. Under the influence of this feeling 
of kindness, the strongest desire will be felt for 
their restoration, as the greatest benefit that can 
be conferred upon them ; and when, in curable 
cases, the alternative is presented of a resort to 
the Asylum, the decision will be made with re- 
ference only to this object. When the measure 
is decided on, true sympathy and respect for the 
patient will avoid all deception in accomplishing 
it; and the friends, if actuated by these feelings, 
will explain to him his situation and the mea- 
sures that are deemed necessary for his recovery. 
When he has been confided to the care of the 
Institution, the same feelings will prompt a 
cheerful acquiescence in the advice of the Physi- 
cian, in regard to visits and the time of removal. 
It isa mistaken kindness which, to avoid the 
pain of separation, will allow the most favorable 
time for the use of remedies to pass by, while 
the disease is every day fastening itself more 
surely on its victim; and which, also, in order 
to avoid the momentary pain of explaining to 
the patient his situation, and the necessity of 
his removal from home, will inflict upon him the 
far greater one of leaving him among strangers, 
without a satisfactory explanation, and which, in 
seeking the gratification of the feelings of natural 
affection, in untimely visiting or removing the 
patient, will run the risk of retarding, or 
altogether arresting the progress of recovery.” 


For the convenience of those who may need 


information respecting the admission of patients 
into the Asylum, we append the names of the 
Managers who form the Committee on admissions, 
viz :— 


‘Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
Street. 

Charles Ellis, No. 229 South Highth Street, 
and No. 724 Market Street. 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth Street, 
and No. 26 South Third Street. 

John C. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth Street, 
and No. 321 North Front Street. 

Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race Street, and 
No. 117 Chestnut Street. 

Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chest- 
nut Streets. 

John M. Whitall, No. 1817 Filbert St., and 
No. 410 Race Street. 

Wistar Morris, No. 209 South Third Street.” 


Marniep, on the 5th inst., at Raysville, Henry Co., 
Ind., Timorny Harrison, son of Timothy and Mary 
Harrison, of Doncaster, England, (the former de- 
ceased), and Naomi W. Morcan, daughter of Charles 
and Michal Morgan, of the former place. 
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Disp, In Fall River, Mass., on the 22nd of Fourth 
month, after a severe illness of two months, which 
she bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
Exizaneta SHERMAN, wife of Asa Sherman, formerly 
of Portsmouth, R. I., and daughter of the late Richard 
Mitchell, of Middletown, R. L., inthe 76th year of her 
age. She was a faithful wife, an affectionate mother, 
and a kind and sympathizing friend. She was a mem- 
ber of Swansey Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, On the 30th of 4th month, in Orange County, 
Indiana, in the 36th year of her age, of pulmonary 
consumption, Saran Linpiey, daughter of Owen and 
Mary Lindley, which illness she bore with Christian 
patience. Although we much regret the loss of this 
our well beloved friend, yet we have a consoling be- 
lief that her end was peace. She was favored with 
calm resignation to the divine will during her illness, 
and a few days before her dissolution she was sweetly 
engaged in prayer and praise to her Heavenly Father. 


, Near Massillon, Ohio, on the 20th of Fourth 
month, Isaac Bowman, in the 84th year of his age. 
He was by birth an Englishman, became a resident 
of Stark Co. in 1811, and with a few other Friends 
established Kendal Preparative Meeting. His Chris- 
tian character was exhibited in all his conduct to- 
wards his fellow men, and endeared him particu- 
larly to the members of his own Society and secured 
the esteem of all who knew him. In the hour of 
death, although he had some conflict to pass through 
in the course of his illness, he was tranquil and re- 
signed, and died, as he had lived, in peace with his 
Heavenly Father and with mankind. 


, Fourth mo. 22d, 1858, of paralysis, at the 
residence of her son, Reuben Hunt, near Martinsville, 
Clinton Co., Ohio, Lyp1a, widow of Jacob Hunt, inthe 
85th year of her age, a member of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. The deceased was an invalid for more than 
thirty years, and as such was deprived of the privi- 
lege of attending our religious meetings, but was, 
nevertheless, warmly attached to the principles of 
the Society. 

By her patience and resignation under afiliction, 
and by expressions which frequently fell from her 
lips, it was evident to her friends that she was 
‘* quietly waiting for her change to come, that she 
might rest with her Redeemer.’’ 


, In Portsmouth, R. I., 24th of Fourth month, 
ReseccA CHAsE, widow of Shadrach Chase, in the 
79th year of her age, an esteemed member of Rhode 
Island Monthly Meeting. During her illness, which 
was short but severe, she seemed calm and resigned, 
said she had no wish to live, and we believe she was 
prepared to enter that rest prepared for the righteous. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 
ASTRONOMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Concluded from page 567. 


One of the objects of lawful pursuit by the 
Christian is the acquisition of wealth, with the 
intention of using it for worthy objects. And 
this is an object that often presents a fascinating 
aspect to the youthful mind, and becomes one of 
the strong cords that bind him to the world, if 
he is successful in the pursuit. When he first 
begins to recline upon the downy couch of afflu- 
ence, and fawning friends multiply, and the 
fashionable world condescends to smile upon him, 
how distant and uninviting appears his home in 
heaven, and how terrible the passage thither! 
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He can enter fully into the meaning of the Son 
of Sirach, when he says, “‘ O death, how bitter is 


the remembrance of thee to a man that is at ease | 
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ciety is to be a mark for the arrows of ignorance 
and sin; and often, too, the intelligent and the 
virtuous will interpose no shield of defence, so 


in his possessions ; unto the man that hath pros- that you are left alone, with little power to do 
perity in all things, and hath nothing to vex | good. 


him.” But it will not be long before this man 
will find, that as he sinks deeper and deeper into 
his bed of down, it is underlaid by a bed of 
thorns. He will find that the apostle spoke true 
words when he said, “‘ They that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition. For the love of money is the 
root of all evil; which, while some coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.”” The 
effect of his experience should be to teach him 
the truth of these things in season to rescue him 
from utter ruin, and he will learn henceforth not 
to trust in uncertain riches. The strong hold 
which they have upon his heart is bruken, and 
he pants after the riches of paradise. It may be, 
too, that his riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away, and want succeeds to abundance. Then, 
when the friends of his sunny days forsake him, 
and the world leaves him alone to bear the iron 
rule of poverty, O, how sweet it is to look for- 
ward to his treasure in heaven, ‘ where moth 
and rust do not corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal !”’ 

Another worldly good, which may have been 


with the Christian an object of strong desire and 
effort, is a reputation for learning and wisdom. 
And he may have been in a measure successful. 
But God usually so orders events, that his 
honors shall sit uneasily upon him, and prove a 


crown of thorns rather than of flowers. When 
he commenced his career of learning, those who 
had already climbed up the steep and difficult 
way cheered him with encouraging words, and 
held up the dazzling crowns which they had won, 
sparkling with jewels, to stimulate his zeal. But 
no sooner had he reached the eminence op which 
they stood, than he found them equally ready to 
pluck off his laurels, and to crowd him back 
again into a humbler sphere. So long as he was 
beneath them, they were overflowing with be- 
nevolence and patronage. But to have the igno- 
rant boy, whom they had helped out of the mire 
of poverty and ignorance, become their peer,— 
nay, rise above them, and seize a richer crown 
than theirs,—was more than human pride could 
brook. So that the Christian scholar found that 
reputation had only brought him into a battle 
field with powerful and implacable enemies. In 
his path, too, he often found coiled up the viper 
envy, charged with venom; and the scorpion 
hatred often crept under his pillow, to sting him 
in an unconscious hour. In his own heart, also, 
he found the pride of science choking the growth 
of the Christian graces, and poisoning the springs 
of religious joy. In short, a few years of such 
experience taught him that to be elevated in so- 


“Truths would you teach to save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourself to view 

Above life’s follies, and its comforts, too.” 


Progress in knowledge will also give a man 
many a forcible lesson of the narrowness and 
imperfection of human science, so that the wisest 
are compelled to see through a glass darkly. 
Not only must they look through a glass which 
refracts the rays and colors and distorts objects, 
but they must see them darkly or obscurely. 

These various disheartening circumstances, 
with which the Christian scholar almost always 
meets, more or less, as he advances in life, do 
not, indeed, wean him from the love of science; 
for he finds in its pursuit enjoyment as pure and 
ennobling as anything earthly can give. But 
they do tend to rob learning and distinction 
among men of much of the charm with which 
they are invested in the eyes of the inexperi- 
enced. They do weaken science and reputation 
in their power to chain the Christian’s affections 
to this world ; and they lead him to look with 
strong desire and lively hope to that sweet world 
of light and love where the grossness of sense 
will be gone, where no unholy passions will mar 
and pervert the truth, and where its rays will 
come pure, with no intervening prism to distort 
them from their original source. 

Vigorous health is one of the strongest bands 
by which we are fastened to this world ; for it is 
that which gives its full relish to every other 
blessing, and without which they would all be- 
come tasteless or disgusting. The man who en- 
joys this health has only an indistinct apprehen- 
sion of his liability to death, although he may be 
an ewinently holy man. But advancing age 
brings its infirmities and pains to almost every 
one; and to many it brings occasional assaults of 
sickness or constant feeble health. In the failing 
appetite, the faltering siep, the trembling hand, 
the aching head, the feverish pulse, and the irri- 
table nerve, they have constant premonitions of 
the approach of dissolution. They perceive 
within them a constant struggle between life 
and death—the latter becoming stronger and 
stronger, and the former weaker and weaker; and, 
like Job, they often feel as if they were a — 
to themselves. Life loses its charms bec&use it 
cannot be enjoyed; and the sombre hue of 
melancholy is cast over all its scenes. But they 
know that there is a world where the inhabitants 
shall not say, J am sick ; and they trust it will 
be their inheritance. O, with what earnest de- 
sire do their thoughts stretch forward, and an- 
ticipate the time when they shall enter the buid- 
ing of God—the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens! Once, in the buoyancy 
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of health and youth, this world put on enchant- 
ing smiles. But now the dream has passed by, 
and heaven only is clothed with beauty. 

But even though the constitution may long 
hold out, and health continue, yet advancing 
years bring with them infirmity and decay, which 
point in no doubtful manner to the close of life. 
The flattened eye, requiring the optician’s aid ; 
the ear failing in its sensibility to sound; the 
palate losing its keen relish of savory viands, 
and the olfactories of sweet odors; the blood 
coursing sluggishly along the veins; the brain 
torpid and heavy in its movements; and the 
shrunk muscle, easily tired, and moving heavily 
the failing limb,—all, all tell the traveller that 
he has almost reached the end of his journey. 

Nor do the bodily powers alone give way. 
The mind, too, dependent on bodily organization 
by unalterable laws for its free exercise, sym- 

athizes in the decline of the physical powers. 

he proud heights which she once scaled can no 
longer be reached ; the heavy blows which she 
once dealt out can no longer be given. She may, 
indeed, say, like Samson, “TI will go out, as at 
other times, and shake myself ;”’ but she will find 
that the lock of her strength has been shorn. 

First of all, the memory feels the change, and 
reels, and staggers, and sinks under her charge. 
Next the judgment begins to waver ; and, last of 
all, the imagination comes fluttering to the 
earth. ©, who could bear thus to see his im- 
mortal mind falling into ruins, were he not able 
to look forward to her resurrection in a spiritual 
body—a body as incorruptible and immortal as 
the soul itself? Butin view of that renovation, 
with what cheerfulness can the Christian see 
this earthly house of his tabernacle dissolve, and 
the earthly powers of his mind give way, because 
it shows him how. soon they will be delivered 
from their prison house of flesh and sense, and 
henceforth expatiate and exult in the unshackled 
freedom of heaven ! 

But there is a weight more heavy than flesh 
and blood which drags down to the earth the 
Christian’s soul. It is the burden of a sinful 
heart ; and the longer he lives, the more op- 
pressive does it become, and the more deep his 











































































































































































































































































his spirit escapes from its material tenement. 
But the promise of God assures him that he shall 
drop this body of death when he passes over 
Jordan into the heavenly Canaan. That deliver- 
ance is the strongest desire of his heart. Even 
though he may fear to die, he pants for that 
emancipation ; and the more, as longer experience 
makes sin more hateful, and his own sinfulness 
more manifest and burdensome. It helps recon- 
cile him to death. It is one of the strongest 
attractions of heaven that no sin will be there. 
In like manner does the wickedness and 
wretchedness of this alienated world weigh more 
and more heavily upon the Christian’s spirit, and 
make heaven’s holiness and happiness seem 





































































































convictions that he shall never throw it off till} 
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doubly sweet. He sympathizes with the feelings 
of Cowper :— 

‘* My ear 
Is pained, my soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It doth not feel for man.’’ 


Gladly, indeed, would the Christian labor as 
long as God wills to bring man back to boliness 
and happiness ; but how slight an impression do 
his efforts make, and the efforts of the whole 
Christian church, upon the mass of human 
wickedness! And how can he but feel a strong 
desire to reach that happy shore, and that glorious 
community, which sin has never polluted ! 

After all, the strongest ti2s that bind us to 
this world are friendship and natural affection. 
How many tender and fond associations cluster 
around the names of father and mother, wife and 
children, brother and sister, friend and compan- 
ion! Point me to the man who has had all these 
tender relations sundered, and who stands on 
earth as an isolated being, and I will point you 
to one who has lost all sympathy with human 
kind, and would gladly depart from a desolate 
world. Now, mark the wisdom and benevolence 
of God in respect to this subject. In the first 
place, new attachments are rarely formed by us, 
of much strength, in advanced life, because the 
laws of our nature forbid it. In the second place, 
God removes the Christian’s friends, one after 
another, as he can bear it; so that, if he be 
spared to advanced life, he finds himself almost 
alone on earth, with but few ties to be sundered 
when his turn comes to depart. How full of 
benevolence is such a dispensation! Could we 
form strong attachments in riper years, we might, 
even at the last, find ourselves so fastened to the 
world that the final separation would be full of 
anguish. But now he cuts one earthly tie after 
another; so that, when the time of our own sepa- 
ration comes, this world has almost lost its power 
over us, and the few remaining cords that bind 
us to it are easily sundered. On the other hand, 
all our departed friends have gone to that same 
world whither we must go ; and there they form 
a centre of attraction of strong power. We know 
that those of them who have entered the celestial 
city will issue from its portals, and, clothed in 
immortal beauty, and with the warm and holy 
affection of glorified spirits, will welcome us to 
our everlasting home. O, what mercy is here! 
Come, thou disconselate mourner, whose heart 
has been made so often to bleed by the depar- 
ture of beloved friends, see how God is preparing 
to make your own departure easy, by sundering 
beforehand the ties that bind you to the world, 
and gathering your friends together in the great 
centre of holiness and happiness, to draw you 
thither with irresistible force. With such a 
power to draw you away, and with so feeble a 
force to retain you, how slight will be the final 
pang! how triumphant your passage through 
the dominions of death ! 
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A LETTER TO A SOUTHERN FRIEND. 


BY FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
(Continued from page 572.) 


I have described to you the real condition, 
and its historical rationale, of a majority of the 
better class of planters in Texas, as after many 
favorable opportunities of acquaintance with 
them, I have apprehended it. My knowledge of 
Iowan proprietors, of similar capital, is not per- 
sonal, but inferential and from report. It may 
be there are none such, but it makes little differ- 
ence in the end whether the five thousand dollars 
to be expended is held by one proprietor, or 
divided among a number. It is so much capital 
disengaged. 

I have made circumstantial inquiry of several 
persons who have resided both in lowa and in 
Texas, and have ascertained, most distinctly, that 
the rapidity with which the discomforts of the 
frontier are overcome, the facility with which 
the most valuable conveniences, and the most 
important luxuries, mora], mental, and animal, of 
old communities, are reobtained, is astonishingly 
greater in the former than in the latter. 

Comparing Texas with New York, I can speak 
entirely from personal observation. I believe it 
is a low estimate, that every dollar of the nominal 
capital of the substantial farmers of New York, 
represents an amount of the most truly valuable 
commodities of civilization, equal to five dollars 
in the nominal wealth of Texan planters. And 





this, notwithstanding that the climate of Texas | 


has a great superiority over that of New York or 


Towa. I think that the labor of one man in 
Texas will more easily produce adequate suste- 
nance and shelter for a family and an ordinary 
farm-stock of working cattle, than that of two 
anywhere in the Free States. 

And this, again, without regard to that quality 
of the climate which enables the Texan to share 
in the general monopoly of the South in the pro- 
duction of cotton—a quality so valuable that 
Texans sell scarcely anything out of the Sate but 
cotton, which they even find it profitable to ex- 
change for corn raised in Ohio, and taxed with 
the expenses of a great transportation, and several | 
exchanges. Not that corn is produced with less | 
labor in Ohio, but that cotton is produced with | 
so much more profit in Texas. Corn, and every | 
other valuable staple production of the soil of} 
the Free States, except, perhaps, oats and pota- | 
toes, fur which there are special substitutes, may 
be grown extensively, and with less expenditure 
of labor, in Texas. Nor did we—my medical 
companion and myself—have reason to retain 
the common opinion, after careful attention to 
the subject, that the health of white people, or 
their ability to labor, was less in the greater part 
of Texas than in the new Free States. We even 
saw much white and free labor applied to the 
culture of cotton with a facility and profit at 
least equal to that attending the labor. of en- 
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slaved negroes, at the same distance from mar- 
ket. 

All things considered, I believe that the pros- 
perity of Texas, measured by the rapidity with 
which the inconveniences and discomforts, in- 
evitable only in a wilderness or an uncivilized 
state of society, are removed, would have been 
ten times greater than it is, had it been, at the 
date of its annexation, thrown open, under other- 
wise equally favorable circumstances, to a free 
immigration, with a prohibition to slavery. I 
think that its export of cotton would have been 
greater than it now is; that its demand from, 
and contribution to, commerce would have been 
ten times what it now is; that it would possess 
ten times the length of railroad; ten times as 
many churches ; ten times as many schools, and 
a hundred times as many school-children as it 
now has. 

You may think it too soon to form a judg- 
ment of any value upon the prosperity of Texas, 
as measured by the other criterion I proposed— 
namely, “ the completeness with which the op- 
portunity for profitable labor is retained.” But 
what do you say to the fact that, in the eastern 
counties, that spectacle so familiar and so melan- 
choly in your own State, in all the older Slave 
States, is not unfrequently seen by the traveller 
—an abandoned plantation of ‘‘ worn-out ”’ fields, 
with its little village of dwellings, now a home 
only for wolves and vultures ? 

This but indicates a large class of observa- 
tions,* by which I hold myself justified in assert- 
|ing that the natural elements of wealth in the 
soil of Texas will have been more exhausted in 
| ten years, and with them the rewards offered by 
Providence to labor will have been more lessened 
than, without slavery, would have been the case 
in two hundred. Do not think that I use round 
| numbers carelessly. After two hundred years’ 
occupation of similar soils by a free-laboring 
community, I have seen no such evidences of 
| waste as, in Texas, I have after ten years of 
jslavery. And indications of the same kind I 
| have observed, not isolated, but general, in every 
| slave State but two—which I have seen only in 
parts yet scarcely at all settled. Moreover, I 
have seen similar phenomena following slavery 
in other countries and in other climates. 

It is not at all improbable, my good friend, 
that children of yours, in, perhaps, the tenth 
generation, will have to work, whatever may be 
their occupation, one hour a day more, during 
all their working lives, than they would have 
done but for this your policy tor extending 
slavery over Texas, and thereby permanently di- 
minishing the rightful profits of labor. Bread 


* Of this class, frequent notes on live stock will be 
found in the volume. The exception which Kentucky 
offers to all other Slave States, in this respect, is 
easily accounted for, and is clearly maintained by a 
great sacrifice of other sources of wealth, which sacri- 
fice would be unnecessary, but for slavery. 
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is to cost them more by the pound, cotton and 
wool stuffs more by the yard. 

Will you say that no superficial observations 
of a passing stranger can shake your confidence 
in the great higher law of demand and supply? 
That slavery cannot be forced by any legislation 
to exist for an injurious period in any country 
or region where free labor would, on the whole, 
be more economical? That free labor, on the 
other hand, cannot be restrained? That the 
climate of Texas demands African laborers, and 
that Africans are incapable of persistent labor, 
unless they are controlled, directed, and forced 
by a superior will? There are a few facts men- 
tioned in these pages which bear on both these 
points, and to which I will simply beg you to 
give a fair consideration. Especially, | would 
be glad to have you ponder the experience of 
the German colonists, of which, though the 
narration is influenced, perhaps, by an irresisti- 
ble enthusiasm of admiration, the details have 
been carefully obtained and verified. 

As to the needlessness of legal restrictions 
upon slavery where its introduction would be 
uneconomical, let me ask, do you consider public 
lotteries of money economical institutions? They 
exist in every civilized community wherein they 
are not prohibited by law. Gambling-houses, and 
places of traffic in stolen goods, you will hardly 
deem economical conveniences in any climate; 
yet laws are everywhere required to restrict 
their increase. 

I consider that slavery is no less disastrous in 
its effects on industry—no less destructive to 
wealth. The laws and forces sustaining it, 
where it has been long established, may have 
become a temporary necessity, as poisons are to 
the life of some unfortunate invalids. Judge 
you of that. But laws intended to extend its 
field of improvidence are unjust. 

There are two reasons, both of which, you 
have confessed to me, operate on your own mind, 
why, the power to hold slaves being secured, 
men employ them in preference to the much 



















































































































































































slavery need be nowhere dependent on its mere 
economy as a labor system. 

First: Slavery educates, or draws out, and 
strengthens, by example and exercise, to an 
inordinate degree, the natural lust of authority, 
common as an element of character in all man- 
kind. To a degree, that is, which makes its 






































other means of comfort, not only to the indivi- 
dual, but to the community. 

Thus, 2 man educated under the system will 
be disposed no longer than he is forced, by law 
or otherwise, to employ servants or laborers who 
may make demands upon him, and if those de- 
mands are refused, may in their turn legally re- 
fuse to obey him. He will prefer to accept 
much smaller profits, much greater inconveni- 
ences, than would a man otherwise educated, 


















































rather than submit to what he considers to be 
the insolence of a laborer, who maintains a 
greater self-respect, and demands a greater con- 
sideration for his personal dignity, than it is 
possible for a slave to do.* 






cheaper free labor, and why the vitality of 





satisfaction inconvenient and costly—costly of 
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Secondly: The power of exercising authority 


in this way is naturally overmuch coveted among 
you. It gives position and status in your society 


more than other wealth—(wealth being equiva- 
lent to power). Itis fashionable with you to 


own slaves, as it is with the English to own land, 
with the Arabs, horses; and as beads and ver- 
milion have a value among the Indians which 
seems to us absurd, so, among you, has the power 
of commanding the service of slaves. 
quently you are willing to pay a price for it 
which, to one not educated as you have been, 
seems absurdly high. 
to dispense with slaves, when you have it in 
your power to possess them, than the Chinese 
with their fashion of the queue, Turks with their 
turban, or Englishmen with their hats. 


Conse- 


Nor are you more likely 


We need no restrictions upon fashions like 


these, which are oppressive only to those who 
obey them. Such is not the case with the fash- 
ion of slavery.+ 


{(To be continued.) 





Modesty is the mother of honour, and the 
mistress of innocence; she is dear to those near- 
est to her, and acceptable to strangers ; in every 
place, and atevery time, she bears an engaging 
aspect. 

The honest man that is rather free than open, 
is ever to be prefered : especially when sense is 
at the helm.— Penn. 


* The apologetic style in which the Southern news- 
papers generally commented upon the homicide, by a 
member of Congress, educated in Alabama, of a ser- 
vant in a hotel at Washington, last spring, affords a 
sad indication of the strength of this educational 
prejudice. In some cases no apology, but a distinct 
approval, of such a method of vindicating Southern 
habits of unmitigated authority was expressed. The 
Charleston Standard observed: “If white men accept 
the office of menials, it should be expected that they 
will do so with an apprehension of their relation to 
society, and the disposition quietly to encounter both 
the responsibilities and liabilities which the relation 
implies.” The Alabama Mail, extending the scope of 
its demand to free soil, remarked: “It is getting time 
that waiters at the North were convinced that they 
are servants and not gentlemen in disguise. We hope 
this Herbert affair will teach them prudence.” 

tIt might be supposed that the distinct “‘ mean 
white” class, characteristic of older communities in 
Slave States, could hardly yet have been developed in 
a region where slavery itself has but just now been 
transplanted, and where the avenues of escape from 
it, and of better possibilities, are so open and inviting 
fo all. But it appears that such a class is a necessary 
phenomenon attending slavery. The planter in East- 
ern Texas speaks with the same irritation of his poorer 
neighbors that he does elsewhere at the South, and 
says, “If there are hog-thieves anywhere, it is here.” 
The existence of the classes, master and slave, implies 
the existence of a miserable intermediate class. 
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SUMMER STUDIES. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
The dusty books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 

When the Great Teacher of all glorious things 
Passes in hourly light before thy door? 


There is a brighter book unrolling now ; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of Heaven, 
All veined, and dewed, and gemmed with wondrous 
signs, 
To which a healing, mystic power is given. 


Now is that glorious resurrection time, 

When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth: 
Behold the yearly miracle complete, 

God hath created a new heaven and earth! 


No tree that wants its joyful garments now, 
No flower but hastes its bravery to don ; 

God bids thee to his marriage feast of joy, 
Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. 


All fringed with festal gold the barberry stands, 
The ferns, exultant, clap their new-made wings, 

The hemlock rustles broideries of fresh green, 
And thousand bells of pearl the blueberry rings. 


Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show— 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be 

With thy last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? 


See how the pines push off their last year’s leaves, 
And stretch beyond them with exultant bound ; 

The grass and flowers with living power o’ergrow 
Their last year’s remnants on the greening ground. 


Wilt thou, then, all thy wintry feelings keep, 
The old dead routine of thy book-writ lore ; 

Nor deem that God can teach, by one bright hour, 
What life hath never taught to thee before? 


See what vast leisure, what unbounded rest, 
Lie in the bending dome of the blue sky ; 

Ah, breathe that life-born{languor from thy breast, 
And know once more a child’s unreasoning joy. 


Cease, cease to think, and be content to be; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair nature’s bay ; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 
Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Soar with the bird, and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play ; 

Sail with the cloud ; wave with the dreamy pine ; 
And float with nature all the live-long day. 


Call not such hours anidle waste of life ; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power; 

It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 


So shall it be with thee, if restful still 
Thou rightly studiest the summer hour; 
Like a deep fountain which a brook doth fill, 
Thy mind in seeming rest doth gather power. 


And when the summer’s glorious show is past, 
Its miracles no longer charm thy sight, 
The treasured riches of these thoughtful hours 
Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright. 
— Independent. 


THE USE OF TEARS. 
BY LORD MORPETH. 
Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 
Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry? 
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How little of ourselves we know, 
Before a grief the heart has felt ! 

The lessons that we learn of woe, 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
*Mid clouds and tempest have their birth— 
Through blight and blast their course fulfil. 


Love’s perfect triumph never crowned 
The hope unchequered by a pang ; 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


Tears at each pure emotion flow ; 
They wait on Pity’s gentle claim, 
On Admiration’s fervid glow, 
On Piety’s seraphic flame. 


Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of Heaven. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
4th inst. Cotton has slightly advanced. Breadstuffs 
and provisions are stationary. 


EneLanp.—The operations on the Atlantic Tele- 
graph were proceeding briskly, and upwards of two 
thousand miles of the cable had been coiled on board 
the Niagara and Agamemnon. The paying-out ma- 
chinery had been complcted and was pronounced per- 
fect. 

D’lsraeli’s resolution, declaring it expedient to vest 
the Government of India in the Crown, had passed 
the House of Commons. 


The resolution endorsing the union of the Danubian 
Principalities has been rejected. 

France.—Trade exhibited a slight improvement in 
Paris. 

Grermany.—The marriage of the King of Portugal, 
with the Princess Stephanie, of Hohenzollern, was 
solemnized by proxy at Berlin, on the 29th ult. 

Rvussia.—Literary activity now prevails in Russia to 
a degree hitherto unknown in that country. Many 
works of celebrated contemporary writers have been 
translated, and a number of works by native authors 
are announced. Numerous literary and scientific peri- 
odicals have been started, and newspapers are sold in 
the streets of St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor has decided to construct three lines of 
railroad between the Black and Caspian seas, all three 
commencing at Tifflis. 

Serious risings of the serfs are said to have taken 
place in some localities, which had, however, been 
suppressed by the military. 

Cauirorn1a.— Advices from California are to the 20th 
ult. 

The Legislature was still in session when the steamer 
sailed. A law has been passed prohibiting the future 
emigration of free negroes into the State, and requiring 
those already there to register their names and take 
out a license to enable them to remain. The colored 
people, in consequence, had held meetings to consider 
the propriety of withdrawing in a body from the State, 
and founding a colony on Vancouver’s Island. 

The case of Archy, claimed as a fugitive slave, ter- 
minated finally on the 14th ult., Commissioner Geo. 
Pen Johnson rendering a decision giving Archy his 
freedom. 

A rich vein of coal has been discovered in Tehama 
county. Rich gold diggings have recently been made 
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in Carson Valley. 
valley were preparing to leave for Salt Lake. 





















































jecting over the cliff, but no person was injured. 

















tribes have died of that terrible disease. 






































the various mills were preparing to follow. 

















the gold diggings. 




















to carry on the government. 
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houses in the neighborhood of Lecompton. 


is supposed to be the same as that which committed 
the outrages at Fort Scott. 




















the Mormons have laid down their arms, and that Gov- 














an escort, on an invitation from Brigham Young. 
Many of the Mormons have gone to the southern part 
of the Territory, and the women and children are 
preparing to follow. 

On the night of the 13th inst., a violent tornado 
blew off the track of the Chicago and Alton railroad, 
a passenger train of cars, seriously injuring several 
persons. It also prostrated half the houses in Lexing- 
ton, Peoria, Junction, and Towanda, and killed three 
men in the latter place. On the 14th, another storm 
did great damage in Illinois, between Bloomington and 
Springfield, demolishing a‘large number of houses in 
Elkbart and Williamsville, and killing a whole family 
of five persons in one house. Another destructive 
tornado passed over a portion of Howard, Baltimore 
and Harford counties, on the 11th inst., prostrating 
dwellings, barns and other buildings, tearing up trees 
by the roots, and scattering fences in all directions. 
In some cases, sheep were blown into the adjoining 
fields. The storm came from the west, and extended 
over a track about half a mile in width. <A vast 
amount of property was destroyed, but happily no loss 
of human life occurred. 

The suspended Banks at St. Louis resumed specie 
payments on the 14th inst. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 12th, an excited 
debate took place on the bill for the repeal of the fish- 
ing bounties, when the subject was postponed. The 
credentials of Rice, as Senator from Minnesota, being 



















































































































































































The few remaining Mormons in the 
Late 
accounts from the exploring expedition on the river 
Colorado state that the Colorado has been found nav- 
igable to the mouth of the Virgin river, a point far 
above that ever reached by any former exploring 
party, and that the Big Canon can be passed through 
in safety. A land-slide occurced at San Francisco on 
the night of the 7th ult. Several thousand tons of 
rock and earth were precipitated into the road beneath. 
A dwelling house, occupied by a family, was left pro- 



























OruGon.—The smallpox is raging among the Flat- 
head and Nez Percés Indians, and hundreds of these 


The Puget Sound Herald states that much excite- 
ment exists in that vicinity in relation to recently dis- 
covered gold fields on Frazier’s and Thompson's riv- 
ers. Some three hundred persons had left Vancouver’s 
Island for the mines, and all the hands employed in 
The ope- 
rations in the coal mines of the Bellingham Bay Com- 
pany were suspended, all the miners having gone to 


Mexico.—Late accounts state that Gen. Vidaurri’s 
army of the North has obtained a victory over the 
forces of Zuloaga, who was greatly distressed for means 
Every important point 
in the Republic is in the hands of the Constitutional- 





Domestic.—The eifort to stop the crevasse in the 
bank of the Mississippi river, twenty-five miles above 
New Orleans, has been relinquished as hopeless. The 
rains have so swollen that river that the whole coun- 
try in Louisiana, for hundreds of miles, is inundated 
Nearly one fourth of the land on the Missis- 
sippi, from Arkansas to its mouth, is covered with 


A band of marauders, 250 in number, and com- 
pletely armed, has recently plundered a number of 


The band 


Intelligence has just been received at St. Louis, that 


ernor Cumming has entered Salt Lake city without 





of the House. 
and punishment for frauds in land titles in California, 
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read, Harlan, of Iowa, presented charges from the 
people of Iowa, accusing Rice of corruption in land 
sales. Rice, being sworn in, defended himself against 
the charge, and Gen. Shields was then sworn as Sen- 
ator from the same State. The general appropriation 
bill was passed on the 13th, but was afterwards recon- 
sidered. On the 14th, a resolution offered by Senator 
Rice for the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the charges made against him, was adopted, and a 
bill was passed permitting the Society of Friends in 
Indiana to pre-empt three hundred and twenty acres 
of land. On the 15th, a memorial from the Legislature 
of California, in relation to John Ensey, who was 
seized by a band of Mexicans and carried captive to 
Sonora, where he is still imprisoned, was referred to 
the appropriate committee, Senator Seward presented 
a joint resolution to authorize the President to yive 
notice to the government of Hanover for the abroga- 
tion of the treaty of 1846, which imposes restrictions 
on commerce. A petition, praying for the amendment 
of the act granting concessions to the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, so that the subsidy granted by that 
act may be extended to all Atlantic lines, was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. On the 17th, after the 
presentation of a number of memorials on various 
subjects, the General Appropriation bill was taken up 
and passed. No business of importance was transacted 
by the Senate on the 17th. On the 18th, the bill for 
the admission of Oregon into the Union as a State, 
was taken up, discussed and passed ; also one for run- 
ning the boundary line of Texas between the United 
States and Mexico, with an amendment limiting that 
duty to marking the boundary, without scientific re- 
searches. 


The House of Representatives, on the 12th, took up 
the business relating to the Territories. A bill to es- 
tablish a territorial government for Nevada was re- 
ported, and several bills relating to the territories were 
passed. On the 13th, the credentials of Kavanagh and 
Phelps, as members of the House, were presented, but 
they were objected to as illegal, and the certificates 
were referred to the committee on elections. The 
committee on accounts made a report, charging R. B. 
Hackney, door-keeper of the House, with having abused 
his authority, in the appointment of subordinates, 
leaving some of them to depend on the bounty of 
the House for salary, making false entries, and being 
guilty of various other malversations in office. The 
report concludes with a recommendation that he 
be forthwith dismissed from office. The subject was 
postponed until the 17th. An application for the 
admission of Utah into the Union as a State, was 
presented. The bill making an appropriation for 
the completion of the military road from Astoria 
to Salem, in Oregon, was passed on the 14th. Noth- 
ing of importance was done on the 15th. On the 
17th, the House resumed the consideration of the case 
of R. B. Hackney, charged with official misconduct. 
A statement from Hackney was read, saying, that some 
of the charges were incorrect in point of fact, and 
others greatly magnified, and asking a thorough inves- 
tigation. After considerable debate thé resolution 
to dismiss him was adopted, and also one fixing the 
number and compensation of the door-keeper’s subor- 
dinates ; likewise a resolution calling on the President 
for information respecting the firing into and search- 
ing American vessels by British cruisers on the coast 
of Cuba. On the 18th, Joseph L. Wright, of New Jer- 
sey, the Democratic nominee, was elected door-keeper 
The Senate bills for the prevention of 


and for the safe keeping of the public archives in that 
State, were passed, after which, the House went intc 


Committee of the Whole on the Qivil Appropriation 
Bill. 


